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A BACKWOODS’ EXPRESS. 


Ir is now many years since that I was stationed at 
Blair's Landing, a small military post near the 
upper end of Lake Huron. A rude isolated spot 
it was, scarcely redeemed from the surrounding 
wilderness, and only retained by government for 
the convenience it afforded in distributing their 
presents to the wilder Indians. 

During the summer season, we had little leisure 
to think of our banishment from civilisation, 
when the canoe-fleets of Winnebago, Ottawa, and 
Minominie filled our bay, and our presence was 
continually needed to preserve peace among the 
fierce antagonistic tribes inhabiting the four or five 
hundred wigwams erected round us ; when solemn 
councils with great chieftains filled the day; and 
from sunset until far into the night, the air 
resounded with the booming of drums and beating 
of calabashes, and the monotonous Indian chant, 
as the tribesmen, clad in the spoils of bear, and 
elk, and panther, performed wild characteristic 
dances before our houses, and at the lodge-doors of 
the principal chiefs. 

But when the autumn winds swept the forest 
bare of leaves, and our last visitor had returned 
to his village; when the rigorous winter of the 
far north burst over us, with its bitter frosts and 
deep snows, then the dreariness of our position 
was beyond description; one of its most painful 
adjuncts being, that, as the ice-bordering deepened 
around the lake, the occasional sloop no longer 
came in with its precious freightage of letters ; and 
during all that long winter of more than six 
months’ duration, our only communication with 
the world was twice by expresses brought over the 
snow by Indians. When the time for these arrivals 
drew near, no words can tell the depth of our 
anxiety, and daily we walked miles to meet the 
bearers of tidings which might, after all, fill us 
with grief. 

On one occasion, mine were exceeding sorrowful. 
My brother, an artillery officer, had been wounded 
by the bursting of a gun at Toronto, and was 


for he was all left to me in the world, and I at 
once resolved to go to him. My companions tried 
strenuously to dissuade me by representations of 
the gigantic wilderness through which I must pass, 
and which at that season taxed the endurance and 
energies even of Red Men. But I was strong and 
active, and used to the wild sports around us ; and 
what the Indians could do for gain, surely in such 
a case I could; and if I arrived only in time to 
look once more upon my brother’s face, and clasp 
his hand, it would more than repay every hard- 
ship, and be a lifelong consolation. 

Once decided, no time was lost in preparation ; 
and the next morning at daybreak, accompanied 
by an Indian and his son, as guides, I started on 
the expedition, which was to take us five hundred 
miles through that most dreary and desolate region 
extending north of Lake Huron, and on, at that 
time, almost to Toronto; while to meet the 
exigencies of such an enterprise, our only resources 
were the rifles in our hands, and the bear-skin, 
blanket, and haversack each slung over his 
shoulder. 

But we set forth resolutely and hopefully, 
plodding, on our cumbrous snow-shoes, through 
those vast snow-clad solitudes; threading wild 
passes, where we scarcely could force our way ; 
crossing vast frozen swamps, where the tempes- 
tuous north wind almost swept us from our feet ; 
and toiling along dark tracts of pine-forest, through 
whose arches the wolf howled dismally, and the 
panther pursued his prey. When night came, the 
Indians heaped scores of dry logs and branches 
into a blazing fire, at which we boiled our coffee, 
and cooked our game, The nearest fir-thicket 
afforded us a shelter beneath which to spread our 
bear-skins on piles of cut fir branches ; and long 
after, wearied by the day’s exertion, I had stretched 
myself on this backwoods’ couch, I could hear the 
soft low voices of my companions discussing the 
never-wearying theme of the past glories of their 
race—Chechegwa, the elder, the descendant of a 
long line of war-chiefs, lofty, eloquent, and regret- 
ful ; and Leksho, in his hopeful youth, full of 


bright prophecies for the future. 
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Nearly two-thirds of our arduous journey was 
accomplished, and save that our limbs suffered 
from the continuous snow-shoe travel, and that the 
fieree glare of the sun on the jpittering snow 
affected our eyes, all had gone well with us, when 
one day a distant sound broke on the deathlike 
stillness, As we advanced, the undefined murmur 
increased until it filled the air with the strange 
sound, at that season, of tumultuous water; and 
soon after we reached the brink of a dark rocky 
rift, through whose depths, some seventy feet 
below, a river was rushing with fearful violence, 
lashing the sides of its narrow prison, foaming and 
surging as it swept on its rugged way, and swelling 
into an angry roar, to which its lofty barriers gave 
a deep reverberation. 

The river’s course intersected our own almost at 
right angles ; therefore, we should have to cross it ; 
and looking along the stream northward, I per- 
ceived that a pine-tree lay across the chasm, 
farnishing us with abridge. Not that the accommo- 
dation it offered was particularly inviting, for the 
rounded trunk, unbarked by a hundred storms, 
was polished by a layer of frozen snow almost to 
the brilliancy and smoothness of glass, while only 
= and there a gaunt branch stood ~ like a 

uge finger-post, pointing warningly to the torrent 
boiling below. eawen the Indians seemed to 
make nothing of the danger, their moccasined feet 
clinging to the smooth surface like panther’s paws, 
as, to my extreme uneasiness, they passed and 
repassed the chasm, conveying across our snow- 
shoes, rifles, and provisions. 

At length I rejoiced that the transit of ourselves 
and chattels was safely effected; and we were 
about resuming our journey, when Leksho dis- 
covered that one of our bear-skins had been left 
behind. Finding he intended returning for it, I 
endeavoured to dissuade him, but he laughed at 
my fears, and bounding on to the prostrate tree, 
began to cross ; his father and I watching the light 
swift step, and erect bearing, with which he seemed 
to glide rather than walk along the perilous path. 

e had about reached the centre of the bridge, 
when, with outstretched wings, a great arctic owl 
swooped suddenly down, evidently about to settle 
on the tree before him. This would have been 
embarrassing, and in a moment Chechegwa’s rifle 
echoed far and wide, as its unerring bullet entered 
the huge bird’s side, and the next instant, mortally 
wounded, it fell through the air, a fluttering mass 
of snow-white feathers. 

But it proved only an exchange of evils. The 
nerves of the youthful Indian had not attained the 
iron firmness of his elder tribesman—he started, 
his foot slid on the polished block, he lost his 
balance, and, almost ere we realised the frightful 
scene before us, fell headlong down the dark abyss. 

Never shall I forget the cry of bitter anguish 
which burst from the father’s lips, as we both 
rushed to the precipitous brink, but the unfortunate 
youth had already vanished beneath the wild 
waves of the hurrying flood—to be dashed against 
its opposing rocks, to be tossed among its restless 


surges, and finally swept over its outlet cataract, a 
oe journey out of the world! 
was 


shocked, awe-stricken, and most deeply 
distressed at the appalling end of that joyous 
young life. Yet what were my feelings to those 
of the wretched man beside me, whose own act 
had all but wrought the evil, and who hung over 


the dark torrent with outstretched hands and 
starting eyes, overwhelmed with horror; while 
his stern = eaments y » convulsed with such an 
inexpressible agony of grief, and ish, and 
Semele , that we the red bronze hne of bis race 
faded to a dusky paleness. 

In the face of so terrible an affliction consolation 
was impossible, the warmest and most heartfelt 
sympathy was all I could offer. The poor fellow 
seemed to comprehend me, for his eye softened 
through the Indian stoicism within which he strove 
to conceal his grief. But the next moment, as if 
by a sudden thought, he turned away, and walked 
rapidly through the bush. In no small alarm, I 
followed, and overtook him just as he reached the 
brink of the fatal river, a considerable way down 
its course, doubtless influenced by the hope of 
obtaining one more glimpse of his lost child. 

But no words can express my astonishment and 
consternation, when, gaining the Indian’s side, I 
looked down on a deep rocky basin, formed by an 
abrupt bend in the river’s course, within which the 
pent-up stream was whirling round in one huge 
eddy, for, in the midst, erect as in life, but turning 
rapidly with the revolving water, was the form 
of the lost Leksho! 

It was horrible! I could scarcely believe my eyes, 
on served me ro too — ally ; there, 
a ghastly, appalling object, was the eful, light- 
hearted se ge hat stood beside woaneale an 
hour since, and whose laughter yet seemed ringing 
in our ears. I knew such sights had been seen for 
days together in the whirlpool some miles below 
Niagara Falls, in that on the Mitigano; and the 
remoter Indians had brought to Blair’s Landing 
accounts of similar catastrophes in the far wilds ; 
but I had never realised the fearfulness of such a 
spectacle, and my very heart seemed to fail, and 
my eyes to shrink, as I gazed on that whirlin 
unrest < ~ dead. — still, silent, an 
apparently absorbed in that a i resence, 

ahem sank, half-sitting, wtPimeetind on the 
snow. For hours he never moved. e wind 
beat against him in icy gusts, but he did not 
appear to feel it; the evening set in a bitter frost, 
but he did not seem conscious of the cold from 
which I shivered ; and I was fain to try my own 
skill in building a fire, not only for warmth, but 
to lessen the gloom of the coming night. 

The earliest daylight shewed that fearful form 
still revolving restlessly:in the whirlpool’s centre, 
and again, silent and absorbed, Chechegwa held 
his agonising watch. I knew that each hour was 
but adding to the Indian’s grief ; I knew that each 
was lessening my chance of finding my own beloved 
one living, but T had not heart to tear the father 
from the last sight, harrowing as it was, of his lost 
son. But on the second morning the whirlpool 
was vacant—the dead had been mercifully removed 
from our sight. Then, without a word, Chechegwa 
rose to continue his journey, and as he went on 
ahead, his step was as firm and his bearing as 
proud as if poor Leksho had still been of our little 
company ; but at our first halt I noticed that he 
hid the upper part of his face beneath the deep 
black pigment which is the Indian symbol of 
grief; and when we stopped at night, he raised 
the solemn chant, the Red Man’s last tribute to 
the departed, setting forth the virtues of the dead, 
and the sorrow of the living, until even Indian 
fortitude could endure no more, and wrapping his 
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head in his blanket, he bent it silently upon his 
knees. 

It was miserable work travelling through the 
wilds with no —— save the grief-stricken 
Indian, who, though he — performed his 
duties as guide, never opened his lips except when 
beside the camp-fire he nightly attempted and 
failed in his dismal death-song. My only con- 
solation was, that it would soon be over, and I 
had begun to count the days, when once more we 
heard the rushing of water. I grew nervous at 
the prospect of another torrent ; but no words can 
express my feelings when an hour’s travel brought 
us to the brink of the very whirlpool we had left 
four days before ! 

I looked at Chechegwa ; he was standing tran- 
quilly by the troubled basin, and then for the first 
time I noticed that his eye was rambling, and that 
the lofty expression of his face had given place to 
a helpless vacancy. The truth at once flashed 
upon my mind, that the horrors attendant on poor 
Leksho’s death had crazed his unhappy father ; 
and with a vague idea, gaining strength as his 
mind weakened, that at the whirlpool he should 
still see his son, he had turned on his steps, and 
brought us back to it. 

Under the circumstances, it was a terrible dis- 
covery. Chechegwa was no longer a trust-worthy 
guide, and I was virtually lost in that almost 
interminable wilderness. Many instances crowded 
on my memory of men who, similarly placed, had 
wandered weeks and months among its mazes, and 


of many more who had never issued from them ; | 


and ignorant as I was of the route and landmarks, 
such a fate might well be mine. 

All that night I sat by the fire pondering plans 
of extrication ; and soon as day broke, I ro the 
half-slumbering Indian, and leading instead of 
being led by him, commenced to put them into 
execution, summoning all my little forest-lore in 
mosses and tree-growths to aid me in my design, 
which was to travel eastward, trusting in time to 
come upon a road leading into the colony. 

It would be wearisome to tell how often I failed 
in this endeavour ; how, after hours of toil, a flash 
of sunshine, or the gleam of a star, would shew me 
I had turned astray, losing both time and strength. 
At first, in these emergencies, I strove to awaken 
Chechegwa to a consciousness of our position, and 
to obtain from him some clue to our right course. 
But the attempt was fruitless ; daily the unfortunate 
Indian sank y at into the fatuity which was fast 
overwhelming him, until he became incapable of 
anything, and would sit listlessly by while I built 
our fire, cooked the game I had shot during the 
day, and prepared our night’s shelter. The only 
signs of remembrance he evinced were, that the 
mourning paint was scrupulously renewed, and 
that he continued to murmur by the fire a rambling 
lament. 

I had started with the resolve, whatever might 
betide, not to despair, and truly I had much need 
to persevere in it, as the days grew into weeks, and 
left us still entangled in the bush ; as our moccasins 
wore from off our feet, and had to be replaced by 
hareskins ; as our powder grew short, and want 
—_ close to us; and, worse than all, as our 
imbs swelled until they could scarcely support our 
weight. 

At length one morning mine failed me altogether ; 
and as I lay helplessly upon my bear-skin, the long 


withstood despair rushed over me. My brother 
had doubtless long since passed away, and, after all 
my struggles, I too was about to perish miserably. 
Our fire was dying out for want of the fuel I poe 
no a oe er; our food would barely suffice 
the day, I was unable to provide more ; while 
adding to my depression, was the melancholy 
figure bending over the expiring embers, with its 
funereal paint and crooning death-song. Even this 
extremity could not penetrate the poor Indian’s 
clouded faculties, 

A night and a day passed, and each hour my 
sufferings increased. The want of fire almost froze 
me as I lay, the cold racked me with intolerable 
pain, and a strange sensation of faintness began 
to overpower me with what I trusted might be 
death. But men used to the exposure of the bush 
die hard of cold and hunger ; and still I lingered 
on, enduring yet fiercer pains and more deadly 
faintness ; and after a while, poor Chechegwa began 
to cast on me vague, helpless looks of want and 
misery, which, even amid my own sufferings, cut 
me to the heart. 

The third day was passing, when there was a 
stir among the trees, and a deer broke from the 
covert. Here, at least, was food for Chechegwa ; 
and exerting all my failing energies, I raised the 
rifle, which lay beside me, to my knee, and fired. 
My trembling hand missed its aim, and I dis- 
charged the second barrel ; but the animal bounded 
off unwounded, while I sank back in a sudden 
agony. A bewildering numbness followed ; and 
my last dim thought, as consciousness departed, 
was, that time and its trials at length were past. 

I little guessed there was help at hand, or that 
those shots of mine had echoed in human ears, and 
were to be the instruments of our rescue. Two 
| shots had been the agreed signal among a party of 

hunters tracking moose near the spot; and the 
| repeated sound of my rifle soon brought them 
| round me, to gaze in astonishment on the unex- 
| pected sight of an Englishman dying beneath a 
| tree, and a sable-painted Indian sitting motionless 
, by his side. By their aid, I was soon restored to 
life; and in their camp, to health and stren: 
My wanderings had brought me within sixty miles 
of Toronto; and beneath the guidance of one of 
these new friends, that distance was easily achieved. 
There, contrary to all expectation, I found my 
brother alive and doing well. But poor Che- 
chegwa’s darkened days soon drew to a close; and 
I, the sole survivor, still remember, as the most 
painful passage of my life, that disastrous Back- 
woods’ Express. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMMISSION. 


TuoseE of our readers who are regular perusers of 
the parliamentary reports, and especially of the 
leading articles of our first-class newspapers, will 
have learned that there has been an important 
Royal Commission sitting for about two years upon 
our great Public Schools, 7.¢., those only which 
have hence received the sobriquet of the ‘sacred 
nine’—namely, Eton, Winchester, Westminster, 
Charterhouse, St Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Har- 
row, Rugby, and Shrewsbury. We can give but 
a résumé of the matter before us, introducing 
here and there slight specimens of the evidence 
howe But we may premise, for the benefit of 


those who have leisure, that they will find aa 
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blue-books published upon this subject no ordinary 
ones. 

There were many points forming topics of 
inquiry, such as the management of the schools, 
the instruction, moral discipline, sports, and social 
relations among the boys; and evidence was 
obtained from present and former masters, pupils, 
and those who had lately been so, as well as from 
the leading tutors in the universities. As might 
be expected, the subject of the studies to be 
pursued opened a wide field of discussion ; and an 
examination of the work professed to be done, and 
of the results, naturally formed a very prominent 
feature in the whole inquiry. 

Before examining these results, the Commissioners 
looked at what the authorities professed to teach. 
They had to decide whether they should recommend 
any one special study, which should, as now, form 
the main and almost exclusive element of the in- 
struction, as, for example, classical learning, which 
has hitherto held that post of honour, around 
which other studies might cluster, but as decidedly 
subsidiary ; or whether no one study should be 
paramount, but various studies, as modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, natural philosophy, natural 
science, drawing, and music, should be allowed 
equal or nearly equal consideration with classics, 
and either have the pupil’s time equally divided 
among them, or a paramount claim given to some 
one of them, most harmonising with the pupil’s 
taste or mental calibre. Before coming to any con- 
clusion upon this vital point, the Commissioners 
not only consulted those masters of eminent 
schools, who, having been educated upon the former 
am, could y be supposed to have opinions 
altogether unbiassed, but they examined men of 
scientific and literary eminence, whose opinions 
were formed not only by devotion to their favourite 
pursuits, but by long experience and contact with 
society and its manifold wants. They have also 
brought to bear their own independent opinions 
and judgment, as well as what they conceive to be 
the sentiments of the great bulk of intelligent 
and educated Englishmen; and they have come 
to the decision, not to recommend the dethrone- 
ment of classical learning from the eminence which 
it has so long occupied; but to combine what 
might be termed the classical and general schemes 
as much as possible, rendering the studies of all 
other branches which can be introduced as little 
subordinate as may be compatible with the retention 
of classics as the leading feature of the education. 

This being conceded, it was natural to inquire 
how far this eminent position given to classical 
learning had in practice admitted any other subor- 
dinate studies to have even a second place ; and to 
what extent the success attendant upon it had 
justified the devotion of so large an amount of time 
to it. The replies given to these inquiries formed 
by far the least satisfactory part of the report ; 
for it appeared, that while, in some of these 
schools, classical learning was pursued to the 
almost total exclusion of other studies, still the 
result to be fairly expected of great and general 
excellence in this exclusive subject of study was by 
no means attained. The Dean of Christ Church, 
Dr Liddell, speaks in strong terms of the very 
feeble results of the many years of scholastic train- 
ing at the large public schools, especially at Eton, 
as displayed in an easy matriculation examination. 
He says, they do not do well what they profess 


to undertake ; the majority of the pupils cannot 
write decent Latin prose, or take up an easy 
passage in a Greek or Latin author which they 

ave not read, and construe it creditably. As to 
mathematics, their arithmetic is bad; and in 
algebra and Euclid, the examiners dare not try 
them. A college tutor, speaking of the course at 
Oxford, and the preparation of the men for it, says, 
after taking into account those who really have no 
ability, and those who have ability, but will not 
work, ‘for the remainder the schools are respon- 
sible ; they are persons who were allowed as boys 
to carry their idleness with them from form to 
form, to work below their powers, and merely to 
move with the crowd; they are men of whom 
something might have been made, but now it is 
too late; they are grossly ignorant, and have 
contracted slovenly habits of mind.’ 

From the examination of the head-master of 
Eton, we extract the following on the teaching of 
French and English : 

Lord Clarendon.—Would it not be considered 
necessary by the authorities of Eton to render 
obligatory a thing which they think ought to be 
part of an English gentleman’s education ?—I 
should not. 

You would not consider it necessary to devote 
any part of the school-time to its acquisition ’— 
No, not an hour. 

Sir S. Northeote—You do not consider that 
English is taught at present ?—No. 

After the above evidence, the Commissioners 
had no hesitation in saying, that much more might 
be done in those studies, which have either been 
ss or formed subordinate parts of the work, 
and done, as they believe, coincidently with a 
— improvement in the classical work itself. 

hey consequently recommend not only a wider 
curriculum, so that it may include due attention to 
mathematics, French or German, or both, and 
elementary natural science; but they strongly 
advise that these studies should not be depreciated 
in the eyes of the pupils, as they often are at 
present, by the inferior status and authority of the 
teachers, which boys are very quick to see, and herein 
to imitate the leaders of opinion around them. 

In estimating the weight at present assigned to 
these studies, so far as any of them have been 
introduced, they could not leave out of sight the 
important fact, that the same pupil would exhibit 
very different degrees of power in various subjects. 
Hence, it was to be expected that a boy might be 
very apt in classics, and dull in mathematics, and 
vice versd ; and they inquired how far the system 
of reclassification of the schools for mathematics 
took place. They found this was partially done 
in some schools, in Charterhouse completely, 
but was by no means general. Consequently, in 
all schools in which such rearrangement does not 
take place, some few boys may be in their true 
mathematical position, even when classed according 
to classics ; but the t majority will be either 
dragged down below their level, or pushed forward 
prematurely, without having ever been grounded 
in the various processes and principles through 
which they have been hurried ; and thus is fre- 
quently engendered an excessive distaste for the 
studies which have been put before them in this 
unfavourable manner, a distaste which subsequent 
opportunities of better study can very seldom 
remove. 
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While the Commissioners were discussing the 
possibility of ingrafting additional studies upon 
the general system now adopted, their attention 
was drawn to some attempts, in other large schools, 
which did not come within their present inquiry, 
to introduce a separate course of instruction for the 
purpose of training for the army or other special 
destinations. They seemed, however, doubtful of 
the expediency of introducing such separate 
systems, unless for some clearly defined end. 
They much preferred the more complete recogni- 
tion of these auxiliary studies, believing that due 
proficiency in them could be obtained with little 
if any sacrifice of the main features of the classical 
curriculum ; and they considered that in most cases 
an industrious pursuit of the general studies of the 
place should be sufficient to render pupils com- 
petent to pass the competitive examinations now 
established for the army or the civil service. To 
this, one exception may be made, since it is in 
evidence from competent witnesses, that at Wool- 
wich, so great a proficiency in mathematics is 
required, that it can be obtained only by those 
who are antecedently gifted with a taste for this 
study, and have had a very much larger amount of 
time devoted to it than could possibly be given, 
consistently with the system that the Commis- 
sioners are disposed to accept as the basis of public- 
school education. 

In examining the question, as to whether other 
subjects, as natural science, embracing elementary 
mechanics, chemistry, botany, &c., could be intro- 
duced with advantage into school education, the 
Commissioners naturally made inquiries of gentle- 
men eminent for their successful pursuit of those 
studies. We append a few extracts from their 
evidence, and think a perusal of the whole can 

ardly fail to convince any unprejudiced mind 
that the important faculties connected with the 
observation of the external world are to a “am 
extent untouched by the exclusive study of those 
subjects which deal rather with abstractions than 
with objects ; and, in addition, that a fair attention 
to these studies would not militate against a com- 
~ attainment of classics and pure mathematics. 

r Faraday being asked if the present school- 
training enabled a man to trace effects to their 
natural causes, or to decide in any emergency as to 
the course of conduct he ought to pursue, answered 
that, in his opinion, it has no such result ; ‘it is,’ 
said he, ‘the highly-educated man that we find 
coming to us again and again, and asking the 
most simple questions in chemistry or mechanics.’ 
Again, speaking of the value of a knowledge of 
physical laws: ‘It appears to me nothing is so 
competent to make a young mind think, and 
think correctly, as the action of those laws, 
Consequently, in his opinion, ‘The first thing to 
do is to give scientific teaching an assured and 
honoured place in education.’—‘I think one-fifth, 
certainly, of the time which the individual devotes 
to study, ought to be devoted to the attainment 
of natural knowledge. Sir C. Lyell, when asked 
whether, if the public really desired an altered 
style of education, new schools would not strike 
out a new line for themselves, professed no hope 
of such a result, owing to the power and influence 
of fashion in creating a prestige for the old- 
established schools. ‘ If; sstlthen ‘you could have a 
slight improvement in the old ones, I think you 
would do more good’ As to the effects of such 


studies upon literary men and the cle 
the literary writings of a man like 


: ‘I think 
t allam, for 
instance, who had taught himself science and 
natural history, are of a higher stamp than they 


would have been if he had not had that know- 
ledge.’ —‘I think the clergy would be particularly 
benefited by any change you could make by intro- 
ducing these things into public schools. I feel 
that there is a erous want of sympathy at pre- 
sent between the better informed working-classes 
of the manufacturing districts and the clergy” 

The evidence of the Astememat-sepel, Yee Airy, 
has great value as to the study of mathematics, 
and particularly from this point of view—that he, 
himself a most eminent mathematician, has been 
long enough out of the university of Cambridge, 
and mixed up with the scientific world, to look 
upon the mathematical studies of that university 
from a not merely educational, but a scientific and 
practical, point of view; and he deprecates the 
exclusive cultivation of pure abstract mathematics, 
which leads to the almost total ignoring of the 
+ 5 ape to scientific questions of the principles 
there taught. He spoke at the same time of the 
great importance of a thorough acquaintance being 
obtained at school with arithmetic and elementary 
algebra. Euclid he did not so much insist upon. 
as he considered the minds of boys not pre 
for work of a demonstrative character ; but he 
would add elementary, and especially practical, 
a ~—4 : 

ut we must not omit a reference to the 
evidence of Dr Acland of Oxford; for he sa 
that, in considering the question of a possible 
extension of the public-school course, he cannot 
help looking at the matter even more as @ 
physician than an educator. When he looked at 
the almost universal oe greyy of competitive 
examinations, he trembled for the physique of 
our well-educated population fifty years hence ; 
and in any recommendations he should make for 
admitting into a general education some of the 
additional subjects connected with physical science, 
he should most carefully guard himself against so 
far burdening the pupil as to run any risk of 
injuring his health. As the Pg pene has been one 
of the principal promoters of the study of physical 
science at Oxford, he could of course speak with 
considerable authority as to what it was practicable 
to teach there, which would to a great extent 
influence what could be taught in our large schools ; 
and he came to the conclusion that, amidst all the 
vast field of scientific subjects which might be 
attempted, he would decide upon the general 
teaching of two only—physics, or natural = 
sophy, and chemistry ; and he could answer for it, 
that the facilities now afforded in Oxford for 
carrying out these studies to those who had com- 
menced them at school, or even taken them up at 
the university, were such, that there could be 
furnished from thence a due and continuous supply 
of teachers well qualified to carry their ag 
into any schools which might be desirous o 
ingrafting those subjects upon their educational 
course, 

There are two other gentlemen whose evidence 
we must not overlook, for they stand forth as 
champions of classical instruction, and yet as 
advocates of something more than mere classics, 
One is Mr Walter, M.P. for Berkshire, so well 


known from his connection with the Times. =a 
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totally disbelieves in the possibility of accom- 
lishing any more in the way of teaching modern 
guages in school than giving a good grounding 

in the grammar of French or German, or both ; 
and he would make this grounding general through 
the school at some stage of a boy’s poe 
allowing for it one year. But we are glad to find 
that he speaks so strongly as to the value of 
English composition, mainly as obtained from 
sound classical instruction, and the habit of free 
but accurate translation; and he instanced the 
example of the fellowships at Oriel College, Oxford, 
the greatest prizes of the university, the disposal of 
which was very much determined by success in 
essay-writing, and which had proved by the men 
who had held them how valuable a test English 
composition was of the powers that men would be 
able to exercise in the world, and to bring to bear 
upon society. He mentioned the names of Whately, 
Arnold, Keble, Pusey, Newman, as men who had 
many equals as scholars, but who had gained their 
high position in the world mainly by their power 
of influencing the minds of others by their writings ; 
and he added, that so satisfied was he that success 
in English composition was the best proof of a 
good education, that he would guarantee, from the 
simple test of a letter in English, to pick the best 
boy or man out of twenty candidates, as accurately 
as if he had adopted the most searching examination. 

The other witness whose evidence we very highly 
value is Sir John Coleridge. As to the possibility 
of change being introduced, for example, into 
Eton, without disturbance of classical efficiency, 
he remarks that had the head-master who lived 
in his time been asked whether the present so-far- 
— curriculum could be adopted, he would 

robably in all sincerity have said it was impossible. 

ir John has equally little doubt, that, though the 
present generation of masters may conscientiously 
pronounce some proposed alterations to be imprac- 
ticable, which others, less fettered by routine, 
consider feasible, it will be found that further 
—— can be made, so as to comprehend all that 
should enter into the complete education of a 
gentleman, without splitting the school into several 
courses of instruction, or impairing the generally 
good effect which is sought, and in many cases 
obtained, by the present almost exclusively classical 
course. 

In confirmation of this, we may adduce an 
extract from a valuable letter of Dr Mortimer, 
head-master of the City of London School, where 
there is a considerable breadth of educational 
subjects, and whose pupils have taken such high 
honours in classics and mathematics in the univer- 
sities as to entitle the master to say that the 
system is sound, especially considering that it has 
been planned rather to meet the requirements of 
boys going into professional and commercial life, 
than specially to prepare pupils for the universities. 
He says: ‘ It is my opinion, founded on very con- 
siderable experience, that the limited time given to 
classics, in comparison with other public schools, 
is fully made up by the increased mental power 
obtained by an acquaintance with many other sub- 
jects. At all events, it is a fact, that the univer- 
sity career of pupils of the City of London School 
is eminently successful ; and the reason seems to 
be, that from being early trained to take up several 
different subjects of study, they acquire the faculty 
of readily adapting themselves to the work set 


before them, and bring to it a large amount of 
collateral information. For instance, it may be 
said that an hour a week is but a short time for 
the study of natural philosophy. Very short, I 
admit, for an untrained mind, but quite enough 
for a mind well disciplined by arithmetic and 
mathematics.” And he then goes on to describe 
the great success which the School has gained in 
every department. 

Upon the whole, then, it may be considered as 
fully made out, that these Public Schools might do 
much more than they now do, both in amending 
the work which they profess to undertake, and by 
introducing other subjects of study which have not 
been introduced, or, in the case of those which are 
already known within their walls, giving them far 
greater weight than is at present attached to them. 

There remain a few points to which we must 
7 briefly allude. e important subject of 
health and physical education was inquired into ; 
in almost all cases, the result was satisfactory. Of 
course, the liberal terms paid for board and edu- 
cation would render any lack of healthful diet, and 
good studies and dormitories, very culpable. And 
as to pe wer Sy oe by exercise, the amuse- 
ments of football, cricket, rackets, and boating, where 
it can be obtained, and latterly the rifle corps, have 
sufficiently provided for healthy exercise, though 
in some cases the physical exertions of the boys 
have been carried beyond the bounds of prudence, 
and due regard to health. It is gratifying to learn 
that in many cases the leaders in exercise are also 
the leaders in intellectual work ; and the position 
that the members of the highest forms are expected 
to ar in the conduct of the games, serves to 
secure the most studious youths from such a 
devotion to books as might be prejudicial. 

Religious instruction and influence was in all 
cases inquired into ; and the result has been such 
as will satisfy most persons who are sufficiently 
conversant with the nature of boys to know what 
to expect. As little as possible of compulsion is 
employed either as to studies or religious observ- 
ances ; and the general tone herein is considered 
healthy. 

The subject of discipline deservedly occupied a 
prominent place in the inquiry, both as to the 
exercise of it by fhe masters, and as to that parti- 
cular form of it practised by the seniors, involv- 
ing the fagging system, and, in some cases, the 
power of punishment of their school-fellows. The 
usage herein varies much in the nine schools, being 
on the whole less stringent at Eton than in the 
others ; and the general result seemed satisfactory, 
and to have elicited little or no complaint even 
from the boys who were examined.* There was, 


* Without the least wish to re-echo the charges brought 
against Eton, we would express the surprise which a 
simple visit to the empty school-rooms gave us about two 
years ago, with re; to the style of the furniture. The 
general public will probably learn with surprise equal to 
our own, that the principal rooms of the t school in 
which the aristocracy of England receive their education 
are much less favourably constructed and furnished than 
many of the charity schools which that aristocracy pro- 
vides for its poorest dependents. The general 
ments appear to date from the seventeenth conrecthnn 4 
forms, Xc., all of the meanest character originally, are now 
worn, hacked, and broken almost to salon heeliy an inch 
of surface has escaped the pocket-knives of the boys. The 


as one would scarcely expect to see in the humblest rural 
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however, one striking exception in the case of 
Westminster, where evidence was adduced by a 
gentleman, named Meyrick, and his son, disclosing 
a system of hardship and tyranny which seems 
hardly credible ; and though the head-master 
contradicts or explains away some portion of the 
evidence, yet there is little doubt, even from his 
answers, that there is much scandalous treatment 
of the juniors at the hands of the seniors. 

In concluding our account of this important 
public inquiry, we trust we have said enough to 
induce such of our readers as are interested in edu- 
cational matters, to look into the interesting volumes 
which we have thus brought to their notice. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 
CHAPTER XXV.—EDITORIAL. 


Tue office of the Paternoster Porcupine was, of 
course, in Paternoster Row, a locality fortunately 
better known than -y eee by the inhabitants 
of a metropolis. If v e Be pee as we have 
h etically imagin 0 y ever visit 
that locality in person, they would entirely block 
it up as a thoroughfare, even though they should 
leave their crinolines in Ivy Lane. The haunters 
of this home of literature are characteristically 
spare and thin, and an author may pass an author 
upon its foot-pavement ; but ‘gin a body (of decent 
size) meet a body’ (of decent size)—if a publisher 
meet a publisher, for instance—one of them must 
either lie down, and let the other walk over him, 
as the goats are said to do in similar circumstances, 
or step into the roadway, and run the risk of being 
flattened out by a van full of tracts or encyclo- 
pedias. Gin a van meet a van, I do not know 
what eventually oy although I have often 
seen the beginning of the embarrassment. 

From this dark and confined spot, however, 
issues Light and Freedom enough, as sparkling wine 
flows forth from the neck of a black bottle. The 
Porcupine had its office pleasantly situated in the 
very narrowest part of this so-called thoroughfare, 
and when it shot forth its periodical quills on the 
last day of every month, may have been said to be 
unapproachable by the general public. If you 
went in the wholesale way for ‘Pines, to which 
the trade irreverently abbreviated the title of that 
serial, you might be listened to; but the author 
of the ‘ Falling Tear’ in search of a single number 
of the publication, would have been trampled under 
foot by newsboys. Upon the morning of Fred- 
erick’s first visit, however, all was peace with the 
Porcupine. A little boy stabbing at flies on the 
counter with a penknife, was the sole occupant of 


police-office. Not one of the forms so often referred to 
as connected with Eton is so civilised as to be fitted with 
aback. <A deal table for the master, which we found in 
one of the smaller rooms, could not originally have cost 

-a-crown ; and now is so crazy as not to be worth 
twopence. In the Educational Department of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, there were various examples of 
improved school desks, school seats, and other school 
apparatus, which are finding their way into general use, 
recommended by their convenience or their favourableness 
to health, but not one of which had yet been adopted at 
Eton. The whole scene was vile—no gentler word can 
apply. Verily, the English aristocracy have not looked 
first to themselves or their own class in patronisin 
cleanness, neatness, or healthiness, in the matter o 
school arrangements.—Zd. 


the shop ; and he did not desist from that exciting 
ime even at the entrance of Mr Jonathan 
ohnson with his young friend. 

Passing by this shocking illustration of the truth, 
that familiarity breeds contempt, without remark, 
the august editor led the way up a tortuous stair- 
case into the sanctum sanctorwm, where sat the 
collaborateur of the Porcupine, the assistant-editor 
of the Unicorn, the gentleman who had been 
spoken of for so many boroughs—the Writer, the 

olitician, the Conversationalist so justly esteemed, 
or, more briefly—Potts. Frederick had, of course, 
acquainted Mr Johnson with the fact of his havi 
met with this gentleman the preceding alah, oak 
there was now no need of an introduction. Still, 
Mr Potts rose up at their entrance, and made a 
little speech, in which he —— the present 
occasion with the introduction of Pope to the great 
Dryden, and was pleased to pass a few compliments 
upon the young gentleman from Camford, sand- 
wiched with exactly double the number upon 
himself. 

‘We have several articles in your handwriting, 
Mr Galton, in yonder cupboard, which is the 
blessed home of the “Accepted.” In the last 
paper, I think I recognise a touch or two of my 
own ; never mind, my friend ; I am not : they 
will bear transplanting, I flatter myself: only do not 
imagine that you deceive me. You have not read 
my Love in a Light-house for nothing.’ 

‘ Really, sir,’ said Frederick colouring, ‘I was not 
aware’ —— 

‘Ihave not the least doubt of it, interrupted 
Percival Potts, surveying his supposed plagiarist 
with the blandest air: ‘no person of your age is at 
all aware of bs is — his own, and what is the 

TO of other people.’ 
' othe law ned 2 different view of the case, 
remarked Frederick coolly. 

‘I am speaking of ideas, sir,’ returned the 
novelist savagely. ‘ Here are fifty manuscripts upon 
this table, every one of which is going to Se “de- 
clined with thanks ;” many of them contain very 
admirable sentiments, which, the writers would 
blush to hear, are all stolen from the great classical 
writers of old. Pindar, sir—the poet Pindar sup- 
plies the raw material for three-fourths of your 
nineteenth-century scribblers.’ 

‘Does he, indeed, sir ?’ observed Frederick cheer- 
fully. ‘Then I am glad I never read him’ 

: You have read others, however, who have read 
him, remarked Mr Potts severely ; ‘and an idea 
is not rendered original by being stolen twice over’ 

‘I think you are rather hard upon our young 
coadjutor, observed Mr Jonathan Johnson, wf 
ceiving that Frederick’s amour propre was wounded, 
and that he was about to say something rude. 
‘Have you sent back Tompkins’s paper ?” 

‘There is his horrid scrawl, sir,’ returned the 
collaborateur, ‘which I confess I did not give 
myself the trouble to wade deeply into.’ 

‘ Why, you have scarcely opened it,’ remonstrated 
the editor-in-chief, taking — roll. 

‘O yes, I have, replied Mr Potts. ‘The varlet 
had fastened the pages together with some sticky 
substance, on purpose, I suppose, to see if I did 
pay his article any attention ; and I went through 
the whole thing most conscientiously—with a paper- 
knife? 

‘Do you mean to say you never read it?’ ejacu- 
lated Frederick Galton aghast. 
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*I read quite enough of it, my young friend ; a 
little of Tompkins goes a great way. I seldom read 
your own admirable productions to the very end, 
while in manuscript ; first, because your hand- 
writing is infamous—resembling the dying auto- 
graph of a spider escaped from the ink-pot ; and 
secondly, because I wish to reserve for myself what 
I know will be a treat in print. Ahem.’ 

‘ And how much does Mr Johnson read ?’ asked 
Frederick. 

‘Well, you see,’ replied the head of the literary 
staff, Potts, here does all the wow—wow—wow’—— 

* All the work,’ explained Mr Potts ; ‘and John- 
son here gets all the salary.’ 

‘ All the wow—wow—winnowing,’ continued Mr 
Jonathan Johnson, without taking the least notice 
of the interruption. ‘ Potts is good at rough whole- 
sale work of that kind. He has a blessed gift of 
forgetting to-morrow all the rubbish that he reads 
ro om t wish it had been so from his youth up, 
and particularly during that period when he 
devoted himself to the study of Horace. Now, I 
can’t forget what I read so easily. Potts is the 
intellectual buffer, as it were, who intervenes 
between myself and the great mass of would-be- 
contributors. My brain could not stand the shocks 
to which he is exposed so continuously. My men- 
tal organisation is more delicate, and fer—fer’— 

* Feebler, suggested Mr Percival Potts. 

‘And fer—fer—finer, continued the editor-in- 
chief. ‘It was I, my dear Galton, who laid my 
finger upon your first production, and observed : 
* Mark my words, Potts ; this young person is a man 
of genius.”’ 

* Now, see how a plain tale shall put this man 
down,’ observed Potts with gravity. ‘When my 
— here returned from the country after 

istmas: “There is something foolish coming 
to the office one day,” said he, “ with the Caster- 
ton post-mark. You must make room for it, my 
dear fellow, in the Porcupine, and put it in as pre- 
sentable a shape as you can.” I remonstrated, of 
course, at such favouritism ; but Mr Johnson only 
remarked: “I know it’s wrong; the writer has 
but few ideas of his own, being but a lad, and it 
will doubtless be an illegitimate production; but 
then it will be only a very little one. I told him 
to make it short.”’ 

‘ He did, corroborated Frederick laughing. 

*“But his uncle is a very old college-friend of 
mine; he quotes from the classics beautifully, and 
reminds me of you, my dear Potts. And he gave 
me two bottles of twenty port.”—“Mr Johnson,” 
said I, “ you are the editor-in-chief, and I must do 
your bidding ; but let me tell you a short story. 

tad had been made a Doctor of Divinity 
eight years before he ever read the Bible; and 
afterwards conferring the same degree on another 
person equally unfitted for the position, he made 
this speech: ‘Here I stand, and do promote this 
man ; and I know I do not rightly therein, but, on 
the contrary, commit a mortal sin. But I do it 
for the gain of two guilders which I get by him’” I 
pointed out that Mr Jonathan Johnson was Carol- 
astad the second. And under that protest you 
became an accepted contributor’ 

‘And are all these rejected papers?’ sighed 
Frederick, pointing to the piled-up heap upon 
the table. ‘What disappointment, and pain, and 
humiliation, are they inet to inflict! q wonder 
you sleep o’ nights, Mr Potts,’ 


‘He does not,’ remarked Mr Jonathan Johnson ; 
‘for he never goes to bed until the small-hours, 
But as for feelings, he has none. See! he has 
written “With thanks” outside that scented 
manuscript of the young lady of title, and on the 
literary Tyg of the poor governess yonder, 
composed on blue-lined and coarse paper, torn, 
perhaps, out of her washing-book, he has inscribed 
the same words with the same unswerving fingers. 

‘The clerk copies that out downstairs,’ observed 
Mr Potts apologetically ; ‘ otherwise, I should have 
thrown a great deal of sentiment into the formation 
of the letters. I confess, however, nothing moves 
me so much as when a rejected contributor has 
omitted to enclose postage-stamps for the retrans- 
mission of his article. Why can’t he read the 
notice printed in every number of the Porcu- 
pine. bur proprietors don’t want his stamps, of 
course, but where am I to get the Queen’s-heads 
from to frank my private correspondence, unless 
the regulation is observed? This stamp-sending is 
curious and characteristic. English contributors 
usually enclose them without remark, and as a 
matter of course—I am speaking of volunteer 
communications from persons who are unknown to 
us; Scotch contributors enclose them, and draw 
our attention very particularly to the fact that 
they have gone to that expense; Irish contri- 
butors never think of enclosing them.’ 

* But you send back their papers, too, I trust, all 
the same,’ observed Frederic 

‘We would do so most certainly, and —_ 
cially because natives of Hibernia are generally 
very solicitous to have them back again; but 
not one in ten remembers to favour us with 
his address. Half-a-dozen letters will follow 
one another, demanding to know the fate of the 
original document, but all of them composed in 
such a ion that the writers still omit to supply 
those few lines without which we are totally 
unable to comply with their requests.’ 

‘You must almost regret that there is such a 
thing as a volunteer contributor, since he causes 
you so much trouble,’ remarked Frederick. 

‘Well, no, returned the sub-editor, musing. 
‘There are situations, of course, such as when a 
poetess of five-and-forty insists upon having a 
personal interview, and reading her horrid verses ; 
or when a personal friend, whose talents do not lie 
in the literary direction, requests to appear in 
print, which makes one wish that the Porcupine 
were fed by machinery, or, which is almost the 
same thing, by a regular literary staff. But maga- 


zines which have a standing army of that kind, 
and do not admit volunteers, invariably get cliquey 
and narrow. Even if only one out of fifty appli- 


cants is found strong enough for the place, it is, 
in my opinion, quite worth the trouble of 
winnowing all this chaff’ 

‘Besides which,’ observed Frederick, ‘it cannot 
but be a grateful task to hold out the hand to 
struggling talent, to quicken a weary heart with a 
few strokes of the pen, and to make light with a 
kindly hint or two the doubtful way.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ remarked the sub-editor drily ; ‘ only 
you must be very careful about your hints. And 
when a gentleman, and still worse, a lady, parti- 
cularly begs that “the faults of the accompanying 
manuscript may be pointed out for future guid~ 
ance ”—then let the too obliging editor beware, 
The authoress of The Bridal Gift, in seventeen 
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stanzas, is not to be told that “accept” is not a 
rfect rhyme to “reject,” with impunity. I have 
such rejoinders out of pink-tinted envelo 
and in altogether angelic handwriting, as might 
have had Ballin gate for their post-mark instead 
of Belgravia. Desinat in piscem mulier formosa 


superne. 

‘You owe me a gug—gug—guinea, Potts,’ 
exclaimed Mr Jonathan Johnson eagerly. ‘You 
have lost your bet. I never admired Horace from 
your tongue so much before. And I must say, it 
serves you right for abusing our lady-volunteers. 
Remember, for instance, dear Miss Hermann, now 
departed ; were ever patience, and genius, and 

sense found saitnell teagan more charmingly 
in any human being ?” 

‘I have nothing to say against Miss Hermann,’ 
observed the sub-editor loftily ; ‘but I flatter 
myself I have long been proof against the blandish- 
ments of females of the quill. Time was when I 
looked with a favouring eye upon that slanting 
handwriting of theirs ; but now, 

Non sum qualis eram bone sub regno Cynara’ 

‘Don’t believe one word of this, Galton,’ quoth 
Mr Jonathan Johnson; ‘this is the merest hypo- 
crisy, let me tell you. Potts is the idol of the fair. 
He is perpetually being crowned with roses b 
nymphs in spectacles, and with blue stockings. If 
they survive the effect of his personal charms and 
ey, reputation, they succumb to his ancient 


eage. ; ; 

‘Do not sneer, sir, at an advantage which you 
would know well enough how to appreciate if you 
possessed it yourself,’ returned the sub-editor 
angrily. ‘Good blood, sir’ (it is impossible to 
say how like Dr Johnson Mr Percival Potts became 
as he spoke these words), ‘is not a thing to be 
lightly spoken of—the blue blood of the British 
aristocracy, 

‘A pretty colour,’ remarked the editor-in-chief 
with gravity ; ‘why don’t they take sarsaparilla?’ 

‘You are a vulgar fellow, sir, exclaimed the 
other hot! ; ‘I decline to argue with you alto- 
gether. ou know that my family is as good 
as any in England. If you go to the Heralds’ 
Office, and inquire for Potts’ 

‘He used to write for the Morning Herald,’ 
observed Mr Johnson explanatorily ; ‘ that’s what 
he means.’ 

‘I say, sir, you will find there is no name 
more associated with our historical greatness 
than that which I have the honour to bear’ 
Mr Potts had risen with his subject. He had 
his back to the fireplace, although there was no 
fire ; a coat-tail was under one arm, and the other 
was extended as though calling the past to witness 
to the achievements of his ancestors. ‘There has 
never,’ he continued, ‘been any great deed effected, 
whether in the senate or in the forum, or upon 
the battle-field, but it will be found on investi- 
Ty that a Potts has been always at the bottom 
of it.’ 

‘And never at the top of it, ejaculated Frederick 
with an incontrollable impulse. 

Mr Percival Potts cast a glare through his spec- 
tacles, such as, if they had happened to have been 
burning-glasses, would have withered his young 
contributor where he stood; then preserving a 
tremendous silence, he dropped his coat-tail, took 
up his hat, and walked straight out of the room. 

‘T kuk—kuk—kuk—congratulate you, my young 


friend, observed Mr Jonathan Johnson ruefully. 
‘You have made an indifferent joke and a deter- 
mined enemy for life. Why, even I, who have 
known him these twenty years, I scarcely venture 
to break a lance with Percival Potts over the 
barrier of his ancestral greatness’ 

‘My dear Mr Johnson, observed Frederick 
f y, ‘I am wy | to have offended any friend 
of yours ; but the fact is, I cannot stand a ‘gentle- 
man of that sort. Who cares about his confounded 
family? What a “—s too, for a human being 
to be tedious upon! Surely, of all bores, a hog in 
armour is the most unbearable,’ 

‘Master Frederick Galton, Master Frederick 
Galton, returned the editor, shaking his scanty 
locks, ‘it is less dangerous to have a talent for 
mimicry, ay, or even for drawing caricatures, than 
for ing an epigram like that. Percival Potts 
is a man who is not accustomed to hear the simple 
truth, and far less the truth with a sting to it. He 
is the king of a little territory, the inhabitants of 
which pay him abject homage. 

‘Dangerous amongst eggs with a stick, as we say 
in Downshire,’ denneaeodl Povieaiehe laughing. 

‘And not only then,’ continued Mr Johnson 
gravely. ‘He has no little social influence, although 
it may be he is less loved than feared ; while he 
is really of considerable political mark; and if 
ever the Unicorn’s man, Lord Cuckoo, comes into 
office, depend upon it we shall hear of Potts. They 
say Lord Peewit is getting very shaky,’ 

‘I knew nothing of all this, you see,” observed 
Frederick impatiently. ‘Why don’t he wear a 
placard or the Cuckoo livery? and I am afraid I 
should not have held my tongue even then, 

And his apprehension was well grounded. For 
there are two sorts of independent spirits in the 
world, who are never known to mix kindly. The 
one to which Mr Percival Potts belonged believe 
that all the world belongs to them; and the other, 
comprising Mr Frederick Galton, never concern 
themselves with the eon, and do not care 
three-farthings whom it belongs to. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—RECREANT. 


How very few things come to pass, however 
capable (as it seems) of being foreseen, exactly as 
we poor mortals have anticipated! There are such 
things as presentiments, it is true, but we hear 
nothing of the strong convictions often entertained 
beforehand, which the event proves to be ground- 
less, A man of an unhopeful disposition, who is 
always speculating for the fall, must occasionally 
meet with the misfortune he so earnestly expects, 
but even that not seldom comes upon him in a 
manner as unexpected as success itself. 

Thus, upon an afternoon at the end of June, 
when Mr Frederick Galton made his call at a 
certain house in Grosvenor Square, apprehensive, 
as we have seen, of meeting there with a number 
of social indignities, things did not turn out pre- 
cisely according to his mental programme. He 
experienced, indeed, that hesitation which we have 
already mentioned as a taken possession of his 
mind, as to whether he should ring the ‘ Visitors’ or 
the ‘Servants’’ bell, up to the instant that he stood 
under the portico of the mansion, when he dis- 
covered, to i t relief, that there was but one 
bell and a knocker. 


Of course, he could have gone to the area-gate, a 
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and rung that bell; but there was an individual 
with a basket under his arm, and wearing a white 
apron, already there, in whose company it seemed 
somehow that it would be incongruous for him to 
gain admittance. So he rang the visitors’ bell, 
and, as a brass-plate upon the door said ‘ Knock 
and Ring,’ he knocked, but with a hesitating and 
indecisive hand, as a postman might have done 
who had been invited to a fashionable dinner- 


a evident, from the time that elapsed before 
the door was opened, that this hesitation had not 
been lost upon the folks below stairs. Mr Galton 
was upon the point of knocking again, and this 
time rather ro he did not like to be kept 
waiting anymore than did Louis Quatorze), when 
the door was opened, but not to its full width, by 
one of the canary-suited footmen with a powdered 
head. Upon catching sight of the visitor, however, 
this gorgeous, but not altogether unintelligent, crea- 
ture threw the door back with a jerk, and remained 
in the attitude of ‘attention,’ upon one side of it, 
like a pillar of very florid architecture. Frederick 
stepped into the hall, and the door closed behind 
him. The house was a very nice house in every 
respect, but he had rather it had been much less 
magnificent, and Mary Perling in the drawing-room 
thereof instead of the housekeeper’s room. 

‘Here is my card,’ said erick blushing ; ‘I 
wish to see Miss Perling’ 

‘Miss who, sir?’ inquired the footman, placing 
his head on one side like an inquisitive cockatoo. 
‘I beg your pardon, but I did not catch the 
name.’ 


‘Miss Perling) repeated Frederick, between his 
teeth, and looking nervously towards the stair- 
case, lest any member of the family might be an 
involuntary witness to his humiliation. 

* Young ooman, a friend of the housekeeper, eh ?’ 
inquired the servant, his whole manner changing 
from obsequiousness to vulgar familiarity. ‘ All 
right, young man; step down this way, if you 

i , 


Frederick followed Fe insufferable menial, 

echless with rage, and was passing a door on the 
right hand, when it _ sobiealy, and some 
one cried: ‘ Galton! at, it is you? Well, I 
thought I could not mistake that voice of yours. 
So you have found me out at last, have you? I am 
sure I am very glad. Let me have the pleasure of 
introducing you to my mother: Mr Frederick 
Galton, Lady Ackers, We have not done luncheon 
yet, you see ; Rey sit down, and join us’ Thus 

ke Sir Geoffrey Ackers, a college acquaintance 
of Frederick’s, who had begged him (he now recol- 
lected for the first time), to ‘look him up,’ if ever 
he came to town. 

The canary-coated footman retired aghast at this 
reception of the ‘ young man ;’ a butler, more gen- 
tlemanlike-looking than most members of the 
House of Peers, and whose deportment was equal 
to that of a bishop in full canonicals, placed a chair 
for him, and handed some chicken salad. ‘I 
have heard a great deal of yon, Mr Galton, from 
my son,’ observed the hostess graciously ; ‘and I 
am. very pleased to see you. If you had but called 
yesterday instead of to-day, you would have met 
with old friends. Monsieur de Lernay and his 
daughter were with us.’ 

* He would certainly have come, if he had known 
that; observed Sir Geoffrey roguishly ; ‘but for my 


= I am glad he did not. One can never get 
iss Eugenie to listen to a word one has to say, 
when Galton is in her company. He monopolises 
that beautiful creature altogether.’ 

‘ Then I am afraid it was some hint of her bein; 
intimate here, that has procured us the favour o: 
Mr Galton’s presence,’ remarked her ladyship smil- 
ing. ‘ Monsieur de Lernay was a very old friend of 
my poor husband, years and years ago. Ah! I 
remember him, one of the handsomest and most 
agreeable men of the French court. He is sadly 
broken, however, now: I should scarcely have 
known him.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Frederick, who, by a great mental 
effort, had thrust from him all reflection upon the 
consequences that might flow from his present 
course of conduct, and was determined to play out 
the scene, in which he found himself an involuntary 
actor, as creditably as he could. ‘ Yet he seems to 
bear his years uncommonly well; while for wit 
and liveliness, I have never seen his ’ 

‘True, his conversation is coruscating as ever,’ 
pursued Lady Ackers; ‘ but the effort is ro. 
tible. You see the wheel of the machine behind 
the electric sparks.’ 

‘Yes; I have observed that, said Sir Geoffrey, 
‘though only quite lately ; indeed, since they came 
to London. I think he is annoyed about the affair 
between his daughter and Meyrick. They say 
that is a settled thing. How came you to let that 
come to pass, my fascinating friend, eh? I thought 
she was to have been Mrs Galton’ 

‘Fie, for shame, Geoffrey, said Lady Ackers 
gravely ; ‘you must not talk so lightly of the 
disposal of a young lady’s hand. Whoever marries 
Eugenie de Lernay, will be a fortunate man, in my 
opinion. Her behaviour to her father is devotion 
itself; and yet, I suspect, he is not altogether so 
charming at home as he -is abroad. It is said that 
our sex are adepts at dissimulation, and have two 
faces—one for the world, and one for the domestic 
hearth ; but Janus was a male after all’ . 

‘My dear mother, said Sir Geoffrey, ‘I had no 
idea you were so classical. It must be the presence 
of Galton which inspires you; he is not only a 
great classic—who has never been known to use 
a crib—but also an author on his own account.’ 

‘Then I hope he is not one of those who 
seem to do their best to bring our sex into dis- 
repute. One would think, to read most modern 
books, that it is women alone who deceive, and 
truckle, and are dishonest; but that men are 
always straightforward, honourable, and incapable 
of baseness and dissimulation.’ 

‘My dear mother, Galton will strangle himself in 
the attempt not to laugh at your enthusiasm. He 
is already scarlet, and will presently fall a victim 
to courtesy and chicken salad.’ 

Frederick Galton’s face was scarlet indeed, but 
not with suppressed laughter: Lady Ackers’s random 
shaft had struck home. What a base, truckling 
hypocrite was he himself—he who was so accus- 
tomed to regard the weaknesses of others with 
supercilious disdain. Why had not he had the 
moral courage, nay, the common candour, to say 
at once, before he had crossed that dining-room 
threshold: ‘Sir Geoffrey Ackers, I did not call 
here to renew my acquaintance with yourself, for 
I did not even know you lived here. I remember 
now that I had heard this house belonged to a 
family of your name, but the coincidence never 
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struck me. I came to see Mary Perling, a respect- 
able young woman of humble birth, who 1s, I 
believe, the guest of your housekeeper.’ 

Would it not be better even to confess it now, 
and exchange the apartment of which he was a 
tenant, under false pretences, for the housekeeper’s 
room? It would undoubtedly have been very much 
better, but it would also have been excessivel 
embarrassing. Do not suppose that Frederic 
Galton did not know what was the proper course 
to be pursued as perfectly well as I, or you, my 
most philosophic Sonteni, could tell him ; it is my 
opinion that he even knew it better. In spite of 
that hackneyed maxim, know thyself, our fellow- 
creatures are commonly quite as wide-awake to their 
own weaknesses as they are to their own interests. 
Of course, it is but natural they should conceal the 
possession of such knowledge. The peripatetic 
proprietors of flowers, though compelled to advertise 
them as ‘all a-blowing and a-growing, are never- 
theless at least as cognizant as the very sharpest of 
their expected patrons of the fact, that the said 
blossoms have only stalks, and that heath, and 
tulip, and geranium have been but stuck in the 
mould to sell to the unwary. Who should be 
better acquainted than themselves with the unhappy 
truth ? ey may palliate by arguments of their 
own their dishonesty in offering such wares for 
sale; but nobody—no, not Linnzus himself— 
could be so well persuaded as they of their rootless 
condition. ‘ 

Almost all scoundrels are secretly convinced that 
they are scoundrels; they don’t want anybody, I 
mean in the way of information, to tell them that ; 
only they defend their own conduct to themselves 
under plea of ‘extenuating circumstances, of 
which the world does not take account; they 
return a verdict of ‘guilty,’ as honestly as any 
twelve men that could be got together, only they 
recommend themselves (very strongly indeed) to 
mercy, which a Jury would omit to do. Thus, 
Mr Frederick Galton reproached himself, more 
bitterly, I fancy, than we should reproach him 
(despicable as he well may seem to us) with his 
social cowardice ; with his falsehood to his friend, 
with his unchivalric—nay, shameful—conduct to 
his betrothed bride. Was this, he doubtless asked 
himself, what a gentleman, nay, what a man 
should do? Ah, recreant knight, whose gilded 
spurs deserve to be hacked off by the common 
hangman, shall not I, thy biographer, straightway 
wash my hands of thee, and decline to describe thy 
fortunes further? Well, no. Mr Frederick Galton 
is not a hero; I never made any pretence to his 
being such a monstrosity; but he is a you 
English gentleman, fettered, like his class, by soci 
prejudices, but amiable, affectionate, gentle, talented, 
agreeable, fit to be passionately adored by any lady 
in the land. I will stick by him, though, I fear, 
he will be environed with much evil report ; and I 
shall hold to the last to the belief that he is 
altogether a superior person, in spite of more 
weaknesses, and faults, and even vices falling to his 
lot than happily fall to the lot of most of us more 
common-place persons. 

When Lady Ackers rose from table, and Sir 
Geoffrey observed: ‘I shall not let my mother 
inveigle you into her drawing-room, Galton ; you 
must — — —_ -_ for . stroll ; let us smoke 
a cigar in the Park,’ then surely was an opportuni 
offered for an explanation. While the two seule 


men were alone together in the so-called ‘study’ 
at the back of the house, selecting choice specimens 
of the fragrant weed, from an enormous stock laid 
out in drawers, like some scientific collection, what 
could have been easier for Frederick Galton than 
to have made his little confession, hitherto unavoid- 
ably postponed (as he might have remarked) by 
reason of the presence of Lady Ackers? Above 
all, when they were smoking, that period especially 
suitable for friendly confidences, and even for 
saying things that cannot be very conveniently 
said at other times—when they were lounging on 
that bench in the Park with their cigars, I say, Mr 
Frederick might surely have made a clean breast of 
it; and perhaps he would have done so, but for a 
circumstance which had previously occurred. Just 
as they left the house, Sir Geoffrey, staring straight 
before him, in the most unconcerned manner in 
the world, had made the following observation to 
his companion: ‘If you look to the left through 
our area railings, you will see at the last window 
next the steps the most beautiful face that you 
ever beheld in your life, my impressionable young 
friend, not even excepting that of Mademoiselle 
Eugenie de Lernay. Don’t misbehave yourself, 
pray, by expressing your admiration. She’s a most 
respectable girl, I understand, a niece or other 
relative of our housekeeper. But is she not lovely ? 
I protest it makes one quite regret that one is not 
in a position of life to offer her one’s hand and 
heart. I suppose the butler will marry her even- 
tually—although he’s old enough to be her 
father—and then they will keep a public-house 
together. Then he will die, and leave her a 
buxom widow, with the good-will of the busine 
and she will her first-love—some dissi 
commercial traveller, perhaps—who will take to 
drink, and beat her. Life has no romance for 
those sort of people. You saw her, did you not ?’ 
Yes, he hal seen her. She was sitting close to 
the window, to get as much light as possible for 
some needle-work she was engaged upon. The 
summer sun had never streamed down upon a face 
more fair—a happy, contented, trusting, faithful 
face, whose downcast eyes, unconscious of his 
resence, shot shame into the youns man’s soul. 
e despised, he loathed himself in that he had 
layed so mean a part even for a single hour. But 
it was too late now. 
‘ You saw her, did you not ?’ repeated Sir Geoffrey. 
‘O yes,’ replied Mr Frederick Galton carelessly ; 
‘decidedly pretty, but (it was odd a vulgar he 
ew in his crisy) not quite my style. 
ua he had hata game false a tack, and sailed 
so far, he thought that it was best to persevere. 
What did it matter that these mere acquaintances, 
this Sir Geoffrey and his mother, were not let into 
his secret? They would know all in time, like 
other folks. It has been said by a great judge of 
human nature, when a man, no matter how saga- 
cious, has made up his mind to commit a crime, 
that from that moment his sagacity deserts him ; 
he omits the most obvious precautions to secure 
his safety ; he overlooks the most plain and damn- 
ing evidences against him; and thus Mr Fred- 
erick Galton, when he had suddenly decided, at 
the threshold of that dining-room, to tacitly ignore 
his betrothed bride, had forgotten that the instant 
before, when he gave his card to the canary-coated 
footman, he had stated and repeated: ‘I wish 


to see Miss Perling’ 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—THE BOHEMIANS. 


Who has not experienced, after a change how- 
ever short in his mode of life, the gradual erasure 
and fading away of his former state of existence, 
until the present seems the only genuine and real 
one? The young undergraduate, after a year or 
two of college life, recalls with difficulty his school- 
boy days, although they lasted for a decade ; the 
benedict of a few months can scarcely imagine 
that he was ever a bachelor; and the widower, 
alas! in a very little time, gets accustomed to his 
lonely home, or fills the vacant place with another 
bride. Time does not make blank the pages of the 
Past, but writes, as on a Palimpsest, upon their 
fading records the story of the Present. 

After a few short months, it seemed to Frederick 
Galton that London had been his home for years ; 
nor could he possibly have reproduced in writing 
the first impressions which the place and people 
had made upon his mind, although literature had 
become already his ordinary profession, with little 
that was strange or captivating about it. His ambi- 
tions, if narrowed, had become more definite ; his 
hopes, if they had lost something of their splendour, 
were in some slight degree realised ; his fears no 
longer existed. Of his future success as a writer 
for the periodicals, there was no doubt. He was 
successful—in a very small way, of course—even as 
it was ; he was probably the youngest in all the 
army of metropolitan littératewrs—but promotion 
does not go in that service by seniority, and only 
very seldom by purchase. He had brought out 
his first book, and it had been received as few 

roductions of authors in their minority have ever 
co welcomed. I will not say how far his connec- 
tion with the Porcupine had assisted him in this. 
There are jealousies and enmities enough among 
the gentlemen of the press, but they wall together 
in a most laudable manner upon two occasions : 
first, in depreciating any ‘ outsider ;’ secondly, in 
introducing one another to the public. 

Of course, Frederick’s book was a volume of 
poetry. Almost all authors, whether they subse- 
quently make any mark in the world as prose- 
writers or poets, make their first venture in rhyme. 
It is said, that for a young driver a pair of even- 
stepping horses are really easier to manage than 
one, and ees this holds good in literature ; 
but, at all events, the fact is as I have said. 
Were it not ungenerous, and almost a breach of 
confidence, to let the general public into such 
secrets, I could mention half-a-dozen prosperous 

rose writers who have started with steeds in 

ouble harness (rhyme), upset the (borrowed) 
chariot of Apollo, and then wisely given the 
thing up, and taken to a gig. Not a few of our 
popular novelists have in early life written plays 
which have been damned ; but a still greater 
portion have made their literary début with a 
volume of verses. After the age of four-and-twenty, 
they never breathe a syllable about this creation 
of their genius, of which, six years before, they 
were so extravagantly proud; and after thirty, 
they resolutely deny even that they ever com- 
mitted such an imprudence. Lucky for them if 
some kind friend has not preserved a copy out of 
which to read high-flown sentiments at inoppor- 
tune occasions, to the confusion of their author. 

So Mr Frederick Galton published his verse- 
book, bound in appropriate green, but containing 


neither the morbid poem (for he had advisers 
about him) nor the lines to M. P., which Mr 
Jonathan Johnson had erroneously supposed to 
be of a political character. It was really a very 
creditable little book indeed, although it did not 
take the town by storm at once—or even after- 
wards. Most of the reviews spoke highly of it, 
and every word of praise they said was believed 
by this (in general) very sagacious young gentle- 
man ; some of them, indeed, treated it with con- 
tempt, but there was a good and sufficient reason 
for that too (he was well convinced) in private 
malevolence. Yet the callow poet writhed under 
every adverse criticism, and again and again lost his 
appetite for the day, in consequence of perusing 
em. His friends, even his real ones, took care that 
not a single one should escape his notice ; and more 
than once they themselves gave him their candid 
opinion upon his performance, which he would 
gladly have dispensed with. ‘What did he want 
of their confounded opinion?’ (This was the way 
he expressed it to himself). ‘If they liked the 
thing, well and good, and it was pleasant to hear 
them say so. But who had asked them to find 
fault, he would like to know? Did they suppose 
he was not at least as alive to his own shortcomings 
as they could possibly be? Had he, or they, given 
the more attentive consideration to the subject ? 
Finally, did they really intend to do him good 
by such detraction, or merely to make themselves 
unpleasant? Ah!’ 
he state of self-delusion which held that gentle- 
man, who, having obtained the senior wrangler- 
ship at Cambridge, decided not to come up to 
London until the excitement consequent upon his 
success had subsided in the public mind, is unas- 
suming modesty compared with the feelings of a 
youth who has just published his first book of 


poems. 

Mr Frederick Galton did not forget his per- 
sonal friends in the distribution of his lyrics. 
Mrs Perling, down at Oldborough, got a copy, 
which her daughter Jane read out to her aloud, 
and many delightful little evening naps were 
thereby afforded her. Mrs Hartopp also received the 
precious volume, and after one very praiseworthy 
attempt to understand it, placed it reverently upon 
her little bookcase between the Whole Duty of 
Man and Mrs Glass’s receipt-book. All who 
had ever interested themselves in the young author, 
in fact, received this little acknowledgment at his 
hands, so that the public were not in reality so 
much to be commended, as it seemed, for ing 
for a second edition. Still, they did call for it. 
This widened the gulf between the undergraduate 
of Minim Hall and Frederick’s present sélf beyond 
all bridging. It was impossible, he had written to 
his father, that he could now return to the univer- 
sity, to pursue studies that were uncongenial, and 
to submit to regulations that were irksome. He 
announced this determination with such gentleness 
and dutiful affection as had moved the good doctor 

tly. Absence from his boy had only made the 
ather’s heart grow fonder ; and when, in the first 

e of his son’s first book, he perceived that 
it was dedicated to himself, he could scarcely read 
the graceful and affectionate words for tears. He 
scarcely made any opposition to the young man’s 
taking his own way in life now, since he found 
it so much to his mind; for, indeed, this period 
of Frederick’s career was not less happy than 
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promising. He was a great favourite with nineteen- 
twentieths of his associates, and he rather enjoyed 
the hatred of the remainder than otherwise. Percival 
Potts and his following were, of course, among his 
enemies, and the war waged between him and 
them was unceasing ; but he was not afraid of that 

t littératewr in the least, and his satellites he 
thoroughly despised. Just at present, however, 
they had him at a disadvantage, on account of his 
lyrics, which they misquoted unmercifully. 

There was a certain literary club, whereof most 
of the contributors to the Porcupine were members, 
and which Frederick had joined upon his first arrival 
in town. It met at a tavern, where matters were 
conducted in a very unpretending way; but it 
would have been an agreeable society enough had 
it not been for Potts. By him, the place was turned 
into a sort of lecture-room, for the piecemeal deli- 
very of his autobiography. Mr Jonathan Johnson, 
indeed, now and then rebelled against the oppres- 
sion exercised by this egotistic creature, but only 
too often let him rant and rave as he would. When 
he spoke—and he was always speaking—no other 
dog dared bark ; or even utter a whine of remon- 
strance. Many suffered in silence, drawing what 
philosophy they could through their pipe-tubes, for 
the despotism under which they groaned was 
mitigated by tobacco; others were mere hangers-on 
of Potts, iol liked, or pretended to like, to hear him. 
The former class welcomed Mr Frederick Galton 
with secret joy; they shared his aspirations for 
freedom, and connived at his revolutionary designs, 
although they lacked the courage to give him any 
open Be ca He had gone to this would-be- 
convivial society late one winter evening, after some 
dinner-party ; his father’s friends were numerous 
and hospitable to him, and he was welcome at the 
family tables of many of his college acquaintances ; 
at all events, he had been somewhere where evening 
costume was de rigueur. Now, the Bohemians, the 
Free Lances of literature, of whom the admirers of 
Mr Percival Potts chiefly consisted, despise above 

things a dress-coat, as being the very badge 
and uniform of the slaves of Convention and 
tability. 

‘We cannot,’ cried one—‘we really can not 
permit a man with a white tie and garnet buttons 
to his waistcoat’—— 

‘ And shirt-studs of brilliants,’ added a second. 

* And sleeve-buttons of gold,’ continued a third. 

* How they appraise me !’ cried Frederick—‘ how 
they gloat with their hungry eyes! They are 
thinking to themselves how they would be off at 
once to the pawnbroker’s, if they possessed but a 
tenth of these valuables.’ 

‘ Leave the young gentleman alone!’ cried Potts 
with a sneer; ‘he moves in very high society, 
Juvenum nobilium cliens; he is the constant 
companion of young noblemen. Let us be thankful 

he comes among us humble folk at all.’ 

‘My good Potts,’ returned Frederick, ‘ you are 
very kind to say so; I trust that I have been 
always affable to my inferiors.—Waiter, fetch me 
some gin that has been in your master’s cellar 
since the consulship of Manlius, or that remembers 
the Marsian war’ 

‘Yes, sir—certainly, sir, answered that func- 
tionary, and a roar of laughter followed his 
mechanical reply. 

But Mr Percival Potts was not one of the 
laughers; he knew, as everybody else did, save 


the waiter, at whom these classical allusions were 
aimed. 

Mr Jonathan Johnson, foreseeing horrid war, 
endeavoured to monopolise the attention of the 
younger combatant. ‘My young friend,’ said he, 
‘come and sit by me. i have a very serious 
matter to talk to you about,’ whispered he in a 
lower tone. ‘I heard to-day, for the first time, 
from the good lady in Bolton Row, that you had 
left her lodgings, without rhyme or reason, these 
three months, and departed she knows not whither. 
Now, I have nothing to do with your manner of 
life myself, but I candidly tell you that I must 
communicate this fact to your uncle’ 

‘He is quite aware of my present address, 
observed Mr Galton innocently. ‘I’ll tell you 
all about it some day. At present, let us drink. 
Cortera mitte loqui, if I am not trespassing upon the 
private preserves of our learned friend yonder’ 

‘A more inane production, even for a boy, I 
never set eyes on,’ remarked Percival Potts, 
addressing himself to a neighbour, but in tones 
that were quite audible through the room. 

There was some murmured reply. 

‘ Praised !’ continued the sub-editor disdainfully, 
‘you should rather say puffed! There are some 
critics who will write anything for a good dinner, 
and the young man is very open-handed.’ 

Here occurred an outbreak of that description of 
mirth which is called ‘a sniggle.’ 

‘Queen Stratonica, wife of Seleucus, had not 
one hair upon her head ; yet she gave six hundred 
crowns to a poet who eee her tresses, which he 
sang had the genuine hue of the marygold’ 

‘Good, good!’ ‘Hear, hear!’ ejaculated the 
satellites. 

‘What a trick of it—tit—tit—tit—iteration the 
fellow has,’ observed Jonathan Johnson. 

‘ Nothing is easier than to apply stale quotations, 
if you only carry about with you a sufficient 
quantity of that sort of rubbish, remarked Fred- 
erick contemptuously ; ‘ keep a thing long enough, 
and a use for it is sure to arise.’ 

‘I am afraid, sir, remarked a Pottsite, ‘that it 
would be a long time before either you or I 
attained such aptitude ’"—— 

‘Speak for yourself, my friend,’ interrupted 
Frederick rudely, for Potts could be borne, but not 
his parasites. ‘1 will tell you a classical story that 
exactly fits the present case.’ 

Here the waiter entered the room, and whispered : 
‘Mr Galton, you are wanted ; there is somebody 
below that wishes to speak with you. 

‘Beg him to wait a moment, if you please,’ 
returned Frederick civilly (for he never in his life 
omitted to be courteous to an inferior); then 
looking straight towards the head of the table, 
where sat the great Potts enthroned among his 
admiring friends, he delivered himself as follows. 
‘There was a man in Libya, called Psaphon, to 
whom nature had been sufficiently indulgent, but 
who yet imagined himself to be a much more 
wonderful person than he really was. In order to 
get others to = with him, he captured as 
many birds as he could, as were just capable 
of imitating human Re and taught them to 
pronounce these words distinctly: “Psaphon is 
a great god.” This done, he set them all at liberty, 
who filled the woods and fields with this ludi- 
crously mendacious statement; so that many 
foolish persons hearing that cuckoo-note, began to 
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think that there was something in it. Now, I need 
| say that Potts is Psaphon, and that his 
birds ’—— 

Almost every man rose to his feet, for although 
etiquette did not much trammel the proceedings of 
that society, an attack at once so bitter, so personal, 
and so well deserved, had rarely been made; the 
voice of Potts broke forth in wrath, that of Mr 
Jonathan Johnson in mitigation, and a score of 
faces turned towards Frederick Galton in indigna- 
tion or approval ; but the young man saw only one 
face, that of Jacob Lunes, the Casterton carrier, 
and he heard but one voice, speaking in the 
dialect of Downshire, but with a pathos that is 
common to every human tongue, when it tells of 
death and love together: ‘Coom home, Mayster 
Frederick ; I have come up hot-foot to fetch yer. 
Coom home, for God’s sake, and if thou wouldst 
see thy fayther once again before he dies’ 


THE LONDON SHOP-FRONTS. 


THERE are few people who have not been struck 
with the magnificence of the London shop-fronts. 
They form one of the most prominent indi- 
cations of the grandeur and wealth of the metro- 
polis. Enormous plate-glass windows, gilded or 
polished brass frames, expensive mirrors, polished 
mahogany frames, and all sorts of fancy wood- 
work ; sometimes crystal columns, and generally 
a singular covering of iron Venetian blinds, which 
roll up and down by intricate machinery, like a 
stage curtain displaying or concealing the gorgeous 
scenery within—these are the necessary decorations 
of a fashionable London shop of the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

The whole system of the London shop-front 
decoration may be properly analysed into three 
divisions—namely, 1. Plate-glass Windows ; 2. 

ental Brass Sash-bars; 3. Revolving Iron 
— ae : 
egarding the plate-glass windows, however, 
we shall have aay little to say. The process of 
the manufacture of plate-glass, together with its 
multifarious ——— in the decorative arts, is 
familiar to all. Still, we may point out that 
the fiscal regulations of this country with respect 
to plate-glass for many years interposed the 
most serious obstacles to its important uses ; that 
it was not until the duty was removed by Sir 
Robert Peel that it came into free use, and that 
the consumption has now increased to an extent 
which has no 1 in the history of fictile 
manufactures. e origin of plate-glass deco- 
ration carries us back to the Ttafian cities of the 
middle ages, and to the ificent period of 
the Venetian republic. It reached its height, per- 
haps, as an artistic development at the French 
court of Louis XIV., although there are ~— 
plates in the Palais-Royal and the Louvre at the 
present day. The Parisians—who, it must be 
admitted, are our masters in the principles of 
interior decoration—are exceedingly lavish in their 
expenditure of plate-glass, particularly in the form 
of mirrors; but we think the English surpass 
them in the matter of windows. These, indeed, 
have sometimes reached a size so enormous that we 
hardly know how to estimate their cost ; and they 
have properly become the subject of a special form 
of assurance, where their risk of destruction or 


fracture is guaranteed at a certain moderate 
premium on the cost. It will be remembered, of 
course, that, by the common law of the country, 
a shopkeeper cannot recover more than the 
statutory sum of two-and-sixpence for an acci- 
dental fracture of his plate-glass windows; and 
this was abundantly proved during the proceedings 
instituted against the civil authorities which sprang 
out of the Chartist riots. Some of the Pe 
windows in London contain from two hun to 
three hundred pounds worth of plate-glass; and 
windows with extraordinary large plates, such as 
occur in Oxford Street or Regent Street, may 
amount to twice this value. 

The original brass window-frame, or sash-bar, 
was made of pieces of brass cast in short lengths, 
and soldered together. There were certain diffi- 
culties, however, always experienced in maki 
good work and an elegant finish in this kind o 
work ; for example, the castings were not always of 
the same colour ; the joints were oy | seen ; and the 
metal being sometimes porous or honey-combed, 
as is the case in all castings, absorbed the polishing- 

te or other impurities, and looked very ugly. 
Ito obviate these disadvantages, the French hit 
upon the expedient of making the bar out of one 
single length of sheet-brass, with an interior skeleton 
of wood. Brass sash-bars, as we now see them, are 
therefore a French invention, although they have 
been much improved in principle of construction 
by the present manufacturers. e French inven- 
tion formed the subject of a patent in this country 
by the late Mr Richard Cureton of Brentford, from 
whom Messrs Bunnett & Co. of Deptford purchased 
it about the year 1838 or 1839. The invention 
was then in a very crude state ; and in order to 
carry out their plans of improvement, the last- 
mentioned engineers constructed for their manu- 
facture one of the most powerful draw-benches in 
the kingdom, on the model of that employed in 
her Majesty's Mint, capable of drawing very large 
mouldings and sash-bars in all manner of sectional 
forms from the square to the circle, and in every 
variety of ornamental design. What — a 
solid brass window-frame consists, therefore, in 
reality, of a stout, well-seasoned oaken centre or 
core, supplied with a thin outer covering of sheet- 
brass. e method of manufacture is, highly 
ingenious. In the first place, the seasoned oak or 
other hard wood—mahogany, we believe, is often 
used—is cut into the required form by one of those 
singular moulding-machines which gave so much 
offence to the operative joiners at the builders’ 
strike. Then a length of sheet-brass is cut to the 
required width, and shaped in dies to correspond 


% 


with the outline of the wooden moulding or bar. | 
The wood is then placed in this shell; and with | 
suitable y aye of a peculiar formation, the outer | 


edges of the metal which project beyond the wood 
are turned over and so firmly compressed—metal 
and wood core and case—as to resemble a solid 
substance ; indeed, we believe that one of these 
bars may be cut into thin slices on the section, 
not thicker than a sixpence, and yet retain its 
coherence as firm as if made of solid metal. The 
sheet-brass makes a better surface and receives a 
better polish than the old cast brass sashes which 
were once in use; and strange enough it would 
seem (but easily understood by those who are 
acquainted with the statics of hollow beams), that 
the bar with the wooden core is much stronger 
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than one made of solid metal, and will resist 
probably ten times as great a lateral pressure—a 
pressure, for example, arising from the thrust of a 
crowd. It should =. that this is partly 
due to the iron tongue which travels the length of 
the bar, and serves at once as the rebate for the 
reception of the glass, and as an additional — 
After being polished by the usual process, these 
brass bars are mitred at the corners; and after 
being screwed together in their place, are ready for 
the reception of the plate-glass. The sizes of these 
sash-bars vary from one inch to a foot or fifteen 
inches in circumference. Some of their desi 
are very beautiful ; and the Greek ogee moulding 
predominates as an architectural type. 

The brass window-frame which contains the 
plate-glass has a peculiar base, which is technical] 
termed a ‘stall-plate ;’ it is the plate on whic 
the shopkeeper’s name and occupation are usually 
displayed. It had its name, we suppose, when 
the London shops in reality rejoiced in the literal 
title of stalls, before the era of plate-glass and 
brass bars ; but now it is simply used for the pur- 
pose we have named—the groundwork or shield on 
which the shopman may emblazon his title and 
degree. ‘This stall-plate, which is an indispens- 
able adjunct of the whole window, is manufac- 
tured partly in the same way as the sash-bars, 
by being drawn through steel dies to the required 
shape, which is usually that of an ogee or double 
curve. The engraving on some of these brass 
plates is worthy of notice. It is a branch of 
art of itself. 

The ornaments connected with brass fronts, such 
as those on the bases and capitals and between the 
spandrels of the arches, are for the most part cast 
from original models, and in harmony with the 
designs supplied by the architect of the building. 
These designs in London are not restricted to one 
particular’ school of art. A cursory glance along 
Oxford Street or Piccadilly will supply instances 
of every style of architecture under the sun. The 
highest form, and that which is most in vogue, is 
the pure Greek type—of this, one of the best 
examples in London is Hodge and Lowman’s in 
Regent Street. Maclean’s in Fleet Street, is a 

orgeous specimen of the French decorated school. 
ons, in Oxford Street, is a magnificent example 
of the Tudor. Copestake’s, in Bow Church-yard, is 
highly ornamented Norman-Gothic. Chappel’s, in 
New Bond Street, was designed by Mr Owen Jones, 
and is, of course, the purest Alhambra—even to 
the letters on the stall-board! The most won- 
derful display of brass and em in all 
London, is perhaps that of Moses and Son in 
Aldgate and the Minories—their fronts, however, 
as far as we can see, do not belong to any par- 
ticular school, but are a compound of all. Cast- 
iron bars, enamelled and bronzed, are also used 
extensively in shop-fronts. They can be made 

uite as ornamental, and are more economical 
than brass ; and the public taste is at this moment 
ave | a good deal in this direction. 

volving iron shutters are a modern inven- 
tion. They have not been in use for more than 
thirty years, and the introduction of this useful 
and ingenious contrivance for the protection of 
property from robbery, from fire, and from civil 
commotion, was due in a great measure to the 
late Duke of Wellington, who introduced them 
into Apsley House. It was in the year 1837 that 


Messrs Bunnett & Co. obtained their original patent ; 
and their shutters were first applied to the prem- 
ises of Swan and Edgar, in Regent Street, where 
our readers have often doubtless observed them. 
Nearly all the banking and insurance companies 
at once adopted them; then the goldsmiths and 
jewellers ; and now there is hardly a respectable 
shop of any description erected without them. 
They are, besides, in very general use throughout 
the continent of Europe and America, as well 
as the British colonies. Some of the most 
expensive shop-fronts in the world are to be 
seen in Melbourne, in Australia, Although re- 
volving shutters are for the most part made of 
iron—always so for banks and goldsmiths’ shops— 
guty so for the windows of ordinary places of 
usiness—yet, where ter elegance is required, 
they are frequently made of bright or heoneel brass 
or _ ere economy is more studied than 
strength, they are made of wood; but whether 
made of wood or metal, the principle of a revolving 
shutter is the same, being ah constructed of narrow 
strips or laths, varying from one to two inches 
in width, connected together with wrought-iron 
hinges, and revolving round on iron rollers (either 
vertically or horizontally, as required by the con- 
struction of the vealeot when they are opened or 
shut. If large shutters, they are wound up or down 
by a worm and wheel gearing; if s shutters, 
with a simple arrangement of ce-weights, like 
the ordinary window-sash. At first, the expense 
of these shutters was very great, and deterred 
meng San their use; but now that powerful 
machinery is applied to their manufacture, the 
cost, we believe, has been reduced to something 
like one-half of what it was originally. In fact, it 
may be seen that revolving shutters are gradually 
superseding the old-fashioned wooden shutters for 
all but the more humble description of shops ; and 
we do not think the public need regret this, seeing 
the risk attending their being = on; nor the 
poor shopmen, who were kept so late putting them 
on. The largest and most massive iron shutter 
in London can be raised or lowered in less than 
three minutes. 

The first description of revolving iron shutters 
were constructed with what is termed flat laths, 
or, in plainer 1 , of common hoop-iron. 
But a considerable defect belonged to these shutters, 
particularly when made of large size, from their 
easy deflection and consequent weakness — for 
example, they could be bent in and out like a 
sheet of canvas, or up and down like a weak sus- 
pension-bridge. Accordingly, they have been 
generally superseded by a lath of convex shape, 
which was patented in 1844; which, again, in 
1850, was improved on by inflecting the lath into 
an ogee or curvilinear form—a form which is found 
to combine the maximum of strength with the 
minimum of weight. 

These ‘curvilinear shutters, as they are called, 
are made at Deptford, from iron hoops of the best 
quality, which are formed into the required curve 
by drawing them through steel dies. e laths are 
then nest under a very quick-acting tilt-hammer 
with polished steel head and anvil, which makes 
them v stiff, and hardens and straightens 
them at the same time. They are then punched 
for riveting on the hinges in a press, which makes 
all the holes at once; and the hinges themselves 


are punched at the same press, which te 
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perfect accuracy in the fitting on. The hinges 
are manufactured by a variety of ingenious pro- 
cesses, which we have no room to describe ; but 
they are all made by machinery—a file or a drill 
is never employed. The laths are then taken, one 
by one, and placed on a bench; the hinges are 
riveted on in rows at a certain distance: when 
the required number of laths are thus fastened 
together—one hundred or two hundred, perhaps— 
the revolving iron shutter is complete. e 
machinery for winding and unrolling is too techni- 
cal to be of interest, although highly ingenious. 
We shall only notice further the last improvement 
in this direction, which is termed the ‘ interlocking 
shutter.’ 

The ‘interlocking revolving shutter’ is an 
American invention, and certainly an ingenious 
one. They are formed without either hinges or 
rivets. The patent refers to nothing more than a 
method of doubling or convolving, so to speak, the 
edge of the one hoop round the other, so as to con- 
stitute a kind of hinge—making the whole shutter 
one series of hinges, in fact, turning on their own 
axes. This is accomplished by a ponderous and 
expensive machine made for the p se, which is, 
we believe, the only one of its kind in the world. 
The two edges of the lath being turned over in a 
volute—the one somewhat longer than the other— 
they are joined together by simply sheathing the 
one in the other ; and as this joint is perfect from 
end to end, no force can possibly separate them. 
These interlocking shutters, of themselves so 
strong, can nevertheless be made very light, 
and are therefore suitable for fixing inside of 
rooms with existing windows. We believe they 
ean be made to work without gearing by a system 
of graduated balance-weights, so easily that a child 
or a female servant can manage them ; and they 
are, we are told, | moaage i well adapted for a 
state of society where brigandage prevails, as in 
Italy ; where assassination is frequent, as in the 
west ‘of Ireland ; and particularly where burglary 
is not uncommon, as in certain districts of good 
old England. Indeed, the great recommendation 
of these iron shutters consists in the fact, that they 
are all more or less ‘ fire-proof, thief-proof, and 
bullet-proof” 

With regard to the use of iron shutters for safety 
against fire, this was curiously exemplified in a 
recent conflagration in the City. ‘The large and 
handsome warehouses’—we quote from the Times 
of 22d December—‘of Messrs J. and R. Morley, 
situate at the corner of Gresham and Wood Streets, 
overlooked by a large window on the ground-floor at 
the back of the little court in which the fire origin- 
ated, and to which it was at first confined. This large 
window was protected on the outside by a revolving 
iron shutter, and that more against robbery than 
fire. For some time the flames played fiercely 
but harmlessly about the outside of the window 
so guarded by the iron shutter. Had they once 
entered Messrs Morley’s premises at that point, the 
stock stored inside, and estimated at from L.250,000 
to L.300,000, would inevitably have been destroyed, 
if, indeed, the devastation would have ended in 
that one vast pile of buildings. Upon such a 
slender condition of safety did property almost 
fabulous in value, and belonging to a single firm, 
depend in this case.’ 

The use of iron shutters of the kind described, 
as a preventive of robbery, has been found of the 
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highest value. It is quite impossible to open them 
from the outside ; it is quite impracticable to ‘ cut 
through a panel’ or to ‘force a hinge’ We have 
it on the authority of an experienced city detective 
that the most expert ‘ craftsmen’ never venture to 
attack these iron-clad windows. They have a 
greater affection for the old wooden shutters, 
which yield so freely to their ordinary implements, 

With regard to their application to warlike pur- 
poses, to which, in these days, all such inventions 
are more or less subordinated, we have to report 
a most novel and — application of the 
principle by the Spanish government, who had 
constructed in London a series of revolving ‘ steel 
mantelets’ for the protection of the crews of their 
vessels-of-war, when proceeding up the Moorish 
rivers. The pirates were in the habit of picking 
off the men on board, from ambuscades on the 
banks; and to prevent this ball-practice, those 
mantelets—made of steel strips, about three inches 
wide, and strongly hinged and curved, so as to 
make the balls glance off—were hung at the sides 
of the vessel. en not in use, they were rolled 
up and stowed away. Of course, they were not 
intended to act as defences against an Armstrong 
un ! 
¥ Finally, with regard to their important uses in 
civil commotion—of which this country is happily 
so free—we may remark that iron shutters are 
rapidly being introduced into all the thoroughfares 
of the principal cities of continental Europe. They 
have long been used in the large towns of the 
United States. The salvage of property in Paris 
—— last coup, and in New York during the late 
riots, from this protection, was almost incalculable. 


UNDER THE CLIFFS. 


Tue sails, now white as a swan’s breast, 
Turned in a moment golden, 

The red-brown canvas fluttering out, 
Was presently all folden. 

The tide came rolling to our feet, 
With spreading frills of snow, 

As on the sand, so brown and soft, 
We sat amid the glow. 


The breakers rolléd in abreast, 
Charging in stormy anger ; 

But one soft voice, close to my ear, 
O’erpowered their raging clangour. 

The boats might pass, the boats might tack, 
Coquetting with the land ; 

I heeded but that one soft voice, 
And the clasp of that wee hand. 


O all the hour-glass sands that Time 
Had spilt, lay there around us ! 

Yet still forgetful of day’s flight, 
The mystic twilight found us. 

As the large moon and smouldering globe 
Of orange-fire rose slow, 

And home we wandered to the town, 
Love’s ebb had turned to flow. 
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